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Vor. II 





TO MARY. 


Original. 
Dear Mary! oh my love, if by the world forsaken, 
| will the fonder and more faithful be, 
Aud no rude word of mine shall ever waken 
A pensive thought, or sad regret in thee. 
If the best treasure be the heart's devotion, 
Mine in libation have [ offered up, 
As in old time the priest with rapt emotion 
Poured to his God the overflowing cup. 


I'll sing to thee old songs the hours beguiling, 

In the long evenings of the winter time, 

Or read to thee untill [see thee smiling, 

Filled with glad thougiit or spirit-stirring rhyme. 

And in the pleasant summer hours we'll wander, 

(The odour-breathing hours that bless the night,) 

With hopes whose beauty makes the heart grow fonder, 
Wrapt in the fulness of its own delight. 


Ob for a blessing like a fountain welling 
In brightness and forever! thac thy life 
Be an embodied joy; and in thy dwelling 
The peace which shames the very dream of strife— 
Shine on in beauty like a gentle river, 
Heart-gladdening all that greet thy wanderings, 
Jill they yield back the gifts unto the giver, 
Like shower-spray flung from off a sea-bird’s wings. 
H. c. We 


THE BRIDE OF ROSLIN CRAG. 


BY CYGNUS. 





Original. 


“As when two seales are charged with donbtful loads 
From side to side the trembling balance nods, 
Till pois’d aloft the resting beam suspends 
Each equal weight—nor this nor that descends—”’ 
Homer’s Iiliad. 


It was in May, the lovely month of new-born nature, 


when every flower, no longer hiding from the blasting chill || 


of winter, hangs its blushing head, in fresh but unpretending 
beauty—when every tree, no longer paralized, spreads its 
rich and varied bloom to the genial sun—when Cupid, un- 
mindful of the pangs his wanton cruelty may produce, shoots 
tenfold bated arrows, in tenfold nnmbers, through the youth- 
ful heart, that a traveller, wearied from traversing a long and 
almost tractless path, in the western part of Virginia, had 
nearly completed his journey. Mounted ona fine steed, he 
had pursued his course witli very little to interest or excite 
him, for his road had lain through dark and deep forests, that 
totally obscured the grand and lofty scenery of the country. 


He had now emerged from the impenetrable wild, and throw. | 


Ing off the appearance of fatigue and lassitude, was indulg- 
ir ¥ “i . . y . 
ing those high and romantic feclings natural to his contem- 


plative character, awakened by the grandeur and wildness of 


the scenery, The Alleghany mountains stretched before 
him as far as the eye could reach, towering to the heavens, 


now in lofty and rugged peaks, and now forming an undula- 


ting line with the bright western sky, that blazed with the | 
glory of the descending sun. The hoary rocks rose above || 


the dark forests of the mountains, like lofty battlements, or 
with the gray aspect of “mouldering towers dim with the 
mist of years.” An arm from the main ridge extended some 


distance towards the east, along the foot of which the travel- | 


! : ‘ 
°t proceeded at a slow and moderate pace. It wore if any 


thing a more grand and beautiful appearance than the other || 
part of the scenery, the golden rays of the setting sun danc- | 
'ng upon its high and elevated peaks, and capping them with | 


4 portion of its fading glory. 

‘ At the foot of this stupendous ridge, shaded and obscured 

“dl the tall and venerable trees that surrounded it, stood the 
Ouse of some wealtl:y lord of the soil. The stranger moved 
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| slowly along the base of the mountain, and checked more 
| . . . 2° . 

| than once the fiery impatience of his steed, that champing 
J 

i! 


|, and snorting under the curb of his native spirit, seemed to 


inhale luxuriously the pure atmosphere of the Alleghany. 
No one could have looked wpon the rider without being 


| strongly prepossessed in his faver, and at once struck with 
| his fine manly form, his dignified mein, his open, mild, in- 
' tellectual countenance, in which all the nobility of feeling, 
and all the manly and exalted virtues were deeply expressed. 
His dark blue eye, fringed with long lashes that gave them 
a darker cast, wore a softness of expression, that united with 
equally graceful and expressive features, told the beauty and 
elevated tone of his character, He arranged his apparel, 
and adjusted his falling locks, that were somewhat dishevel- 
led from his journey, as if he expected to mect with those 
‘before whom he wished to appear with advantage. The 
| road now veered a little to the north, and ran almost under 
a steep and precipitous cliff, that jutted forth from the moun- 
| tain, and projected in gray and shaggy aspect over its nar- 
|row base. The white and rugged rocks rose one above an. 
other in shapeless crags, forming a rough, yet grand portion 
of the scenery. At a part, where the ascent was gradual, 
the rock was covered with a thick bed of moss, that wore the 
richness of the freshest verdure. A stream of pure water, 
bursting above from some prolific chasm, leapt from rock to 
rock in its descent, till meeting with this gentle declivity, it 
spread itself into a thousand streams, watering and luxuria- 
“ting the whole. A path wended through this rich verdure, 
| now obscured by some projecting rock, and now more faintly 
| seen by the diminished freshness of the moss, as it neared 
‘the top of a dazzling eminence. The rider followed this 
path with his eyes, through every labyrinth, coursing every 
|turn that could be seen as if interested in its meandrous 
|| course. “Perhaps,” thought he, “this may be a favorite walk 
,of my lovely Monimia. Such wild sceneyy would warm 
her romantic imagination.” His eye sparkled with joy as it 
rested upon the eminence, and discerned the object of his re- 


flection, and his form assamed a more crect and noble bear- 
ing, as the road wended nearer the spot. He could trace the 
beautiful lines of her exquisite form, as she stood at the edge 
of the precipice, and could see her dark tresses although he 
could not discern their auburn hue, as they hung gracefully 
around her neck and boson. She stood in ali the purity of 
the chaste lawn that hung about her person, the folds of 
| which were gently fluttered by the breeze. The graceful 
beauty of her posture made her doubly interesting, as she 
stood “in maiden meditation.” But with less good fortune 


Cupid had found its way to ber heart, and it was already 
| plighted to the youth who viewed with rapture her lovely 

form es he approached. She did not at first appear to ob- 
| serve him, and he had neared the base of the “beetling cliff” 
before he received any signs of recognition. When her eyes, 
in roaming o’er the vast space that spread itself before her, 
rested for a moment on the youth as he advanced, her white 
kerchief was waved most gracefully through the air. Stan- 
| ley, (for such was the rider’s name,) returned her address 
' with a warm flourish of his hat, and, if she could have seen 
| it, with a check mantled with the glow of virtuous love. 
He could almost see the playful smile that danced around 
| her lip, her glowing cheek, and sparkling cye, and could al. 
most hear the sweet and soft tones of the voice which greeted 
him. Every graceful token from the lovely girl, gave Stanley 
a happy assurance that his visit was attended with the warm- 
est emotions in her heart, and when he had advanced just 
below the cliff, the fresh rose that lay blooming on her 
breast, and the fair lily that woo’d her auburn locks, were 
\ hurled by her fair hand at his feet. None can judge of the 








than Shakspeare ascribes to Elizabeth, the golden shaft of || 
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| happy emotions which these little, kind and pleasing civilities, 
i produce in the breast of a lover, except those who have felt 
ithe peculiarities of that passion. He sprung from his saddle, 
|eaught the flowers from the, carth, and waved a signal of 
|thanks for so pleasing, appropriate and flattering a donation. 
“These are trae emblems of the fair and blooming Monimia,” 
ihe said, as he placed the fowers in his bosom, “and here will 
|I keep them till se shall rest in their place.” 
| He hastily disposed of his horse, for the purpose of as- 
jcending the cliff, when a huge piece of rock, separating 
\from the rugged mass, fell froin a fearful height down the 
precipice;—thundcring as it descended the uneven steep, the 
jhills resounding with the echo, and the pealing crags re- 
| verberating the dreadful crash. Stanley was almost stanned 
|with the loud crashing of the rock, as it bursted into a 
|thousand fragments, and felt, for a moment, the utmost alarin 
It fell fron 
‘immediately under the point where she stood, and Stanl-y 
for a short time felt greatly relieved, that the rock which 
;supporter her, had not been disturbed by the disjointure of 
|so considerable a part of the cliff. This relief, however, was 
||but momentary. He still looked steadfastly at the massive 
| piece, and thought he could perceive the rock slightly agita- 
|ted, and the earth gradually breaking and loosening around 
jit. The intensity of his sensations at this moment are no 
|to be described. His eyes grew dim, and his whole frame 
|shook with emotion, at this imminent and appalling danger, 
|and a piercing, death-like groan issued from his breast, as it 
'|slowly separated from the earth, and forced the surrounding 
‘rocks to yield to its ponderous bulk. A moment more, and 
ithe lovely girl, who stood unconscious of danger, who yet 
‘smiled, and whose cheek yet glowed at the approach of one 
‘| she loved, would be hurled from the towering height, amidst 
|the dreadful crushing of the rocks. The gray columns crack 
‘and burst before its weight--the heavy mass moves slowly 
from its bed—Oh God!” groaned Stanley, in the hollow tone 
of despair, covering his eyes with his hand to hide the 
‘dreadful spectacle from his view—a heavy chill coursed 
‘through every vein—the knell of death chimed within his 
_car—his limbs trembled, and the cold ground received his 
icy form. 

This momentary insensibility was a short relief—an ely. 
sium to the horror of returning life. With the first gleam 
of reason, he sprang upon his feet—wild and frantic in his 
look, his long dark locks shading his distracted brow, and 

his pale features quivering with the almost maddening tu. 
mult of his soul. With an agitated and faltering step he 
approached the spot, where all his hopes seemed buried in 
|| the chaos of flinty fragments, that lie heaped and scattered 
lat the base of the precipice. His eye rolling wildly, rested 
| for a moment, where he last saw that form in all its symme- 
jtry. “Oh God—she is yet preserved,” he said, straining his 
eyes, which were covered with a damp mist from cgitated 
feeling. He again looked more closely than before, when 
| darting with the swiftness of the Leviathan, his whole mein 
\exhibiting the greatest intensity of emotion, mounted the 
| cliff from crag to crag, despising the dangers of the pcrilous 
i ascent. ; 

| The lovely Monimia was indecd not yet crushed—not yet 
precipitated from the awful height—but death in its most 
1 horrid form was still scowling around her—was still thrilling 
|| her every vein, and racking her every nerve. 

| The rock, which was just reeling when Stanley sunk upon 
the ground, was arrested in its perilous motion by a sharp 
crag or protuberance that projected in its way. One end was 
now resting against the main body of the cliff, while the 
other was supported upon this point, so sharp, that the rock 
vacillated some time before it settled. It now hung so deli- 





|and apprehension for the safety of Monimia. 
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cately poised, that the weight of a feather would destroy the | assistance, had now struggled up the rugged path, and had 
equilibrium and force it down the headlong precipice. almost arrived at the fountain. 

Monimia stood still and motionless, conscious that the |; “And who is this here,” exclaimed the loquacious minister. | 
slightest agitation of the rock would be inevitably fatal.| “By the transmigration of souls—which I disbelieve—and 
She supported a coolness not usual with her sex, in the midst | how have you been, my devout damsel—not in love—ha— jjering oak that decks the forest, or the tiny bird which War. 


——— 


eator. Whether 
the high mountain peak that mingles with the clouds, clotheg 


with eternal snows, or the low sequested gien beneath, Carpe 
ted with the verdure of nature; whether the tall sturdy tow 


of danger so awful and thrillicg—the dreadful precipice, || say my young faith blossom?” ieee among its branches; all nd proclaim the wisdom 
threatening every moment to reccive her, and gaping wide H Monimia blushed, smiled, and bit her lips, but made no//and power of that hand, which hds been the Author of then 


ll all. 

A thousands reflections hurried through my mind, as] 
travelled along the lonely road, which led to the abode of 
Mary and her aged parents. : 

Can it be possible thought I again and again—that she 
| whom I had scen so recently, flushed with health and beauty 
shafts on Mr. Stanley.” the charin of cheerfulness upon her family, was now the 

“Don’t prevaricate,” replicd the incorrigible parson, “if|| victim of disease, and probably of Death? 
you please. I'll give you a sermon on that head next Sun- Relentless, ecrucl Spoiler! how dost thou love to revel ang 
day—well! marriage is allowable—not forbid in scripture— | riot among the charms of female loveliness, withering like ay 
| early blight the rose that blooms on beauty’s cheek; dashing 
“Nothing in the world,” said the worthy and religious Mr. | at one fell blow to the grave, all their hopes and expectations 
Sninks, of the vicinity of Roslin Crag, as he popped his! here, there to lic, and fade, and perish? How dost thou with 
head above the rocks, on his way to the fountain. || thy sturdy foot, love to trample over the fair fragile forms oj 

“Parson says right,” said Farmer Steel, of the same neigh- | those we once loved, but now we can love no more forever, 
borhood, who accompanied Mr. Sninks, “or Molly Burns|} Indulging in this sad traify of melancholy musings, I found 
cliff, as if to arrive at the edge of the precipice—he stopped | would never have been Madame Steel.” || I had approached the house, without being conscious of the 
suddenly in his course.— Several of the most respectable inhabitants of Roslin Crag, || distance passed over. I was soon ushered into the chamber 

“My sun is set,” he groancd in a voice ¢hoked with turbu- | were now seen mounting the cliff in order to join the com-'/ of the sick. There lay the wreck of one, who but a short 
lent motion, “all is gloom—decp, dark, ghastly—Oh! Monimia | pany at the fountain. They had been drawn together by the | time since was glowing with health and vigor, exulting in 
-—my bride—” His voice suffocated, while his eyes grew | noise which the falling of the rocks had created, and very || the buoyancy of youth, and the ‘consciousness of existence’ 
more stern and fixed. He stood motionless for a moment|!soon a large party had collected. | Death’s dark duings were depicted on her countenance, | 
the statue of deep and sullen misery. The parson resumed: “But come I'll settle it between you i advanced to the bed,—she seized my hand with a convulsive 

But it was only the silent stillness ef the dark cloud that young folks—draw up here my children, and stand near | grasp (which I can never forget) pressing it with a power as 
collects slowly its elective fluid only to hurst in more terrify- | together—marriage is allowable—not forbid;—Holy Writ if al! her expiring energies at that moment, were concentra- 
ing and appalling thunder. ; sanctions it.” || ted in her fingers; she exclaimed, ‘Doctor, am I not dy- 

“The fatal point,” he exclaimed wildly, bounding rather “Jt docs,” said several of the neighbors, at once uncovering | ing?’ ; 
than climbing up the cliff, “therc—it is there—ah—the very | their heads and collecting around Stanley and Monimia. | I have not sent for you professionally; I well know it is 
Stanley heartily desired that the marriege should be imme-|) now too late to derive any benefit from your skill. I have sent 


for its lonely victim. Every feature of her face was settled || reply to the queries of the parson. 
in the intensity of the moment. She stood as fair and as | “Oh—TI see,” continued the inflexible man of the black | 
beautiful, yet as stil) and as motionless as the statue of Pyg- | gown, “I sce it all—well, it is right, perfectly right. pee 
‘and multiply, says Holy Writ—hence marriages!—So you | 
and Mr. Stanlcy are to imatch it, ha! 

“Oh, my good sir, said Monimia smiling, do turn your 





malion. 
Stanley was still bounding up the dangerous s‘ccp, Icaping 


from rock to rock in the ascent—picce after piece giving || 
way beneath his weight, as he hurried up the cliff. The 
path lay far to the right, and it was only by mounting here 
that he could hope to arrive in time to rescue her. But he 
had searecly got well entangled in the rocks, when the loud 
reverberations of the hills and the deep echo from the moun- nothing to be found against it.” 
tains, thundered the sad report that all was over, A dark | 
shade cowered on his brow—his bloodless lip quivered 
while his eye flashed the very fire of frantic resolution. 

“I die fair Mouimia, for thy sake,” he said, in a tone of 
will desperation, at the same time climbing rapidly along the 


} 








point trom which she fell.” 
























“Stanley, Stanley,” called a soft sweet voice, that scent a 
thrill through his whole body, and that seemed to awaken 
him from a most dreadful and agonizing dream. It was the 
voice of Monimia. 
caped from the jaws of impending death; from a situation so 
awtul, so thrilling, so fuil of horrid, exciting dangers, as to 
cause, whenever her thoughts would revert to it, the deepest 
shudder. The care of Providence could be traced in the 
well-directed, and well-balanced leap of Monimia, at a mo- 
ment when the tottering rock fell from its vacillating state. 
The bitter cup was now changed to one of joy, and both par- 


ties had adjourned to a fountain of pure water that bursted | 


from a rock, Stanley congratulating Monimia upon her won- 


derful escape, expressing his great joy at her preservation, | 


and his happiness at finding her so calin after the great dan- 
gers from which she had escaped. 


“I thank Heaven, my lovely girl is now safe,” said Stan-| 
ley, taking her hand and pressing it to his lips, “but I still | 
shudder to think that my dear Monimia, my affianecd bride, |) 
was so near being lost to me forever. (| 


“Yes,” said Monimia, turning pale at the thought of the 
danger to which she had been exposed, “a feather fallin 


4 


from one of those birds now hovering above the cliff, would i 
have destroyed the delicate equilibrium of the rock.” i 
i} 
! 


“It would indeed, Monimia, and sinve fate has been so 


near separating us forever, Iet_ me request your consent to an | 


She had escaped, most miraculously es- | 


diately celebrated, and Monimia, who had promised that it 
should shortly take pkice, yiclded, after some hesitation, to! 
his repeated and earnest solicitations. 

“I'll soon tie the knot,” said the bustling man of the gospel, 
‘stand round here neighbors; keep close ranks; and silence, | 
‘be unto your long tongues.” | 


the whole party collected ina circle around them. The 


| water to his lips, loudly erying 
*sIiere’s to the health of the Bripe or Rosiin CraG.” 











A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“Being passages from the Diary of a country Physician.” 


| FEMALE FIDEDITY. 
| 


*Twas on a Sabbath morning in the month of June, 1828, | 
I was summoned to visit a young lady, residing about, 





The youthful pair now stood hand in hand together, while | 





for you as an acquaintance, as a friend, and especially so as 
‘the esteemed friend of Frank Woodville. 
You know him doctor? 
| Intimately well, Mary. He is now, I remarked, absent, on 
'a visit to his friends in Massachusetts. 

Yes, she replied, 1 know it, and immediately after his re. 
turn, we werc to be united in marriage. Ue is making the 





| preparatory arrangements for that anticipated joyful event— 
Rev. Mr. Peters took his stand before them in the centre of | and I, must make preparation for the sad solemnites of death 
the party. ‘Come out here my old mate,” he said, taking a land the grave, with all their dreary appendages! 
| prayer book from his pocket, and opening the marriage cerc- | 
‘mony! He now threw off his levity, and in a most impres. | 
| sive manner performed the duties of the service. 
When it was done, there was nothing heard but congratu- | directed and fixed on Him, only, who is able and willing to 
| lation and rejoicing. The rocks around rung with the ob- | support and sustain her in the hour of affiction and distress. 
|| streperous mirth of the party, and the voice of the old par- | 
‘son might be heard above the rest, as he held a cup of pure | 


| doctor, this I have attended to, long before sickness brought 


I endeavored to soothe her by stating she might not be so 
near her end as she apprehended. But if she believed life to be 
so nearly at its close, her mind and all her affections should be 


She bestowed on me an inexpressible look of calmness and 
composure—a faint smile playing round her mouth; remarking 


my head to this pillow. And I can now say with the psal- 
mist of old, ‘though I walk through the valley, of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod 


and thy staff they comfort me.’ 


Doctor, I have a few words to say to you, and I feel by in- 
creasing weakness that they must be said soon. 

Listen carefully and attentively. 

With an earnestness of expression which I shall ever re- 


immediate union. Now, why that crimson check, my lovely | miles distant from the beautiful village of Port E * ##* *® * 





'member, she said, you will sce Frank Woodville agaib; 








1 ” i Ni a tf > ’ a oe +4 . . . 1 , . - . . 
girl, said Stanley, eneireling ber waist with his arm, and} jn which I then resided. || I never shall! ‘Tell him I love him dearly and sincerely. He 
imprinting a kiss upon her lips. | She was one I had known from infancy, and had long been | has made that avowal times without number. J never have. 

” a) a » ” 4 ‘ Ile . . . . . ! "1: . ° 
I have now scaled your consent,” continued Stanley, intimately acquainted with her family. || This has not arisen from want affection—but from my youth 
while Monimia, blushing deeply, disengaged herself from his |! 

























embrace. “What say you to this evening—I have arranged 


very worthy rector of your church.” 


horizon, puffing and blowing as he ascended the path. 


She was her father’s only child, the idol of his aged heart, || and the natural diffidence and timidy of my sex. 


ane and the hope and solace of his latter days. | * * * “ * * * * 
i . ' . eRe \| : ; ‘5 . . ! 
all preliminarics—But here comes old Parson Peters, the}; Just entering her seventeenth year, witha mind highly cul-| 


a # 


Doctor please remove tls lock of hair. 


shee ae e ' tivated, and a sensibity alive to every amiable impression, she; 1 immediately sepirated the large black ringlet which ohe 
“A the merry aainietor of Roslin Crag Parish,” con-|) became a fit object to love and be beloved. Her youth had | held in her hand, overshadowing her brow and contrasting 
tinued Monimia with a smile. The red face of the old par-|' been passed in quictness and seclusion, ina cclebrated female i beautifully with the marble whiteness of its surface 

son now peered above the rocks, like the full moon above the |;seminary at Burlington. Grief and sorrow were unknown to! 


| her, and she knew not of the troubles and trials of this 


“Tllo there! Mr. Stanley,” roared the good parson, as loud ‘meine world of woe. Because Mary was innocent. 


as the little breath in his body would admit, “Illo there!— 
I’m glad to sce you-—come give us a hand in pulling up this 
provoking—stumbling path here.” Stanley hastened to his 
assistance. “Who can bear this—Mr. Stanley—enough to 
provoke Job—enough—to make him fall a swearing,” continu- 
ed the parson, in broken accents, pausing every moment to 
catch a breath of air. 

“By the worthy Apostle—I can’t stand it—whoever saw 
—-eo rough a country—every stone’s a rock—every pebble’s a 
stone—every grain of dirt a pebble—oh—every attom large 
enough to choke you.” 

The worthy representative of the clergy, with Stanley's 


The communication I received strongly excited my ap- 
prehensions;—that without immediate haste, my presence or 
services would be entirely unavailable. 

Accordingly, without delay, I was soon fast approaching 
the object of my visit. 

The light of another day had just begun to dawn upon the 
world, the calm and quiet hour of morning twilight, when 
the dark shadows of night are fast mingling with the rays of 
approaching day. It was that bewitching and enchanting 
period of time, when all creation seems to feel and acknow- 
ledge the supreme and overwhelming puwer of Omnipotence. 
All nature smiled in reanimated beauty, paying homage 


Give this to Frank Woodville, and tell him ‘a gift from 
Mary!’ * * Tell him I love him! * * Oh! could I only sound 
these few words in his hearing, I would leave the world ca 
tentedly, yea, triumphantly, Tell him the last words his dear 
Mary ever uttered—the last accent that quivered upoo the 
cold, pulseless lip of Mary, was the endeared name of Frank 
Woodville! ; 

My feelings had now completely overcome me, I sat be 
side her with my face concealed with my hankerchief 

She seized my hand again, and with a death-like grasp» % 
tered in a fecble indistinct tune, tell Frank Wood—— 

A momentary pause ensued. I looked around—one short 
suppressed spasmodic gasp, terminated the struggles of the 
lovely Mary. Ali was over. The spirit had fled, and - o 
fight had left impressed upon her face a beautiful serenity 
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‘ s * * * = * 


Should this painful narrative ever meet the eye of Frank 
Woodville, I fear it will open wounds afresh, which have 
ng been closed, by the soft plastic hand of time, but which 

e 


lo 
pever can be cured. 


In the course of a fortnight Frank retuned, but not to his 


Mary. His soul was congealed in agony.—The preparation 


for the nuptial knot were thrown aside, for the “sad habili- 


ments of woe.” All was sorrow, sadness and distress. The 
hand that was to unite him to one, whom he regarded 
more than all the world beside, was motionless in the grave; 
that voice which he had so often listened to with cestacy and 
delight, was now choked in dust. The glowing cheek on 
hich he had so lately imprinted the parting kiss, was now 
mouldering and mingling with its kindred dust. 


Allthe sad memorials left him in this general wreck of 


all—was the sacred loci of hair—a mound of carth—and a 
modest stone, which told him where his Mary lay. 
Camden, June, 1838. L. F. F. 


SONG, 
LY ELORA. 
Original. 
Wake, my heart—thou shalt be glad— 
Break the spell that’s bound thee— 
Why shouldst thou alone be sad, 
When all is bright around thee? 
Lo the air is soft and sweet— 
Heaven is blue above me— 
{ will smile and haste to greet 
Those who fondly Jove me! 
Sighing will not banish pain— 
Therefore [il be gay again! 


Heart, thou arta foolish thing, 
Thus to heave with sorrow; 

Hear’st thou not how Hope doth sing 
Of a happier morrow? 

Ah, thou heedest not her strain— 
It can charm no longer— 

She hath promised oft in vain,- 
Made thy grief the stronger! 

Put she shall not triumph so, 

We'll be glad in spite of woe! 


Disappointment is our doom— 
Let us bravely bear it! 

From the cradle to the tomb 
Every one doth share it. 

Let us laugh then while we may, 
In the face of anguish; 

There will come 4 darker day, 
When we can but Janguish. 

Now [ll mingle with the song, 

Gayest of the merry throng! 


TRE GRAVE OF MY DAUGHTER. 
Fromthe N. ¥. Journat of Commerce. 


The sweet month has again returned—the first of the sum. 
mer months—which will ever be remembered by me, as the 


season when my cherished one sickened and died. If not a| 
father, reader, you may pass on to the next article, though I | 


should delight to detain you near my little daughter’sgrave for 


countenance, a placidness of expression, as if the soul had | 
o taste the joys of Heaven before it had left the clay |! 


. 
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—- it  " +eraeerae?. 


From the Baltimore Sun. 


“The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


When once the mind has surmounted the difficulties that | 
press upon it, it acts with increased vigor and a more enlar- || 
ged frecdom. At first the attention becomes rivited to the. 
mass of breathless clay. With a too dense, but pardonable : 
e ee? ; A : ! f voluti ad be ng for several days pre- 
fondness, it clings as Doddridge tenderly expresses it, to the rene of the Revaletion, Sed home pag & ys P 


é : : 3 || vious th, d rously ill. His neighbors and 
‘darling dust.’ There is the image of your child; and what a i vious to the Fourth, dangerously & 


< friends, and those around his dying hed, plainly perceived 
! ray of comfort darts across the deep sorrow of the soul, when || is : ying ee ee 
|that he was fast wasting, and cach hour added an additional 


you can see and say, or hear others say, ‘ske looks natural.’ 1 : : doi 
aia oS s relax S. ing from a 
Not long will that be true. Those lips, once instinct with ‘ne wd — ae ron sy a 
|| pearances, it was supposed he would die upon the first or seo- 


the warm coloring of life, are now cold and colorless. Would |; ? : 
Sse ; ‘ond of the month. The old soldier, however, negatived the 


they would remain even so! But no, they must decay, and ||. ¥ 
| be hidden in the dust. The cheek that was often pressed to'|| SSE RE Re 


| . . . 
youts in the ardor of filiel love, has now on it only tho one wish, and that under the providence of God he believed 
‘ » has 


ae : : ‘it would be granted. This wish was, that he might look his 
marble chill of death. Oh how the heart writhes in a parox-| 8 4 Se 


, : ‘last upon the cloudless sun of the approaching anniversary— 
ysm of agony, when the truth and reality of the thing are 3 é ENS 
Ve ‘that he might yield up his spirit upon the Fourth of July, 
felt. { ne 
(the birth of Freedom, a day made sacred to the greatness of 


Would it were literal merble, that the heart might love ||, . a fica ee 
= i . his country, the happiness of mankind, and the destinies of 
that; but no, the decay of tue grave must deform and dis | is os 
| sits an P f . |'the world. Numerous instances are upon record, where the 
| solve the fair clay. The slumberer will not indeed be sensi-|| |. : s : : 
j : aie é ae | dying have been sastained by the intensity of some absorbing 
tive to this process, but the living know it. The father = 


‘ i tind a: : thoucht; where the ficeting spirit still shed its vital influence 
knows that the cherished form of his child moulders in the! Bee rte 


a : ‘upon the decaying frame, upholding exhausted nature, and giv- 
| grave. The mother knows that the loved one, whom she bore, || . ee eo _ g se 
| j ; : ing light and life until a particular hour. It was soin this in- 
| and nursed, and fondled, is now buried out of her sight. | 


: ; : - ‘ het i'stanee. The spirited of the dying patriot, as if moved by 
Such is the sad necessity of death! And it is on these sub-| : 5 : : 2 
| the glorious recollections of the past, hesitated to leave its 


jects that the mind is too prone to dwell. ‘The heart lingers } tenement of clays broken residence—clinging with the 


‘ eS “ : fondness of old association to its ruined home. The light of 
to weep there.’ Oh why did she not look up? Contemplations , R 
eae oe the dawn commemorative of freedom’s natal day, broke forth 
that are bound only by the limits of the grave are less fit to | 


ney : saiaics : ||in all its beauty upon the patrot’s spirit, still domiciled in its 
minister consolation to afiliction than nutriment to sorrow, || ‘ ars or : < - 
ancient residence. Tine King of Terrors, as if sensible of 


even that, ‘sorrow of the world that worketh death. If the | ; merge 
; A ; : j|the purity and beauty of the putriot’s picty, or awed by the 
‘soul in the tumult of its grief, will bat pause a moment, and Bg ; dia Ry : 
i oe : 3 . | exalted aspiration of the patriot’s spirit, stood a powerless 
‘listen, it will soon hear a voice saying, ‘I am the Resurrection | ai tie shah aate ; eth 
spectator of the invincible majesty of a freeman’s mind. The 


EE A A NE we) fourth of July had come, and still the old man lived; between 


yet shall he live, and he that liveth and believeth in me, shall!) , . 2 : . , E 
ae ae | his desire and the immortality to which he was fust hasten- 
never die.’ This changes the entire scene. It is no more 


—- ; : ing, there appeared to be a spiritual communion.’ The morn 
sight but faith. Whata world of wonders does faith unfold | °? Ppt : P cas 

z Re e te .. || whieh was ushered in by the roar of cannon and the martial 
to the view! Now, we can sce the ransomed spirit, not as it |) 


: : : ; : | strains of military music, found the old gentleman better 
nis eres. na tagllo met. eel, than he had been for many days; his heart beat more freely, 
a ee ee eee ie Tee ee Sa the light of life was reflected more brightly froin his eyes, 


| with rz i os 2 hei | : ‘ : 2 
ammenities ate dlbepaete deapaplicte heel and his whole countenance gave manifestations of a sublime 
|'triumph achieved by the purity of an honorable and patriotic 


An incident of thrilling interest, moral sublimity and beau- 
ty, occurred upon the last Fourth of July. Joun Campseze, 
of Pique in the state of Ohio, one of the few remaining vete- 








too much round these visible scenes. ‘She goeth to the graves 


} 


seraphic melody. Who would be so cruel as to call that 


spirit back, again to be soiled with the dust of earth; e-||_. : : 
SI eee ae : : a ” " || mind over the dull and earthlike struggles of decaying mat- 
endure ifs sorrows, to be again endangered by its fascinations; 


Se s A eat ter. Hour after after hour passed on, and still he lived. Re- 
flattered with its allusions, distracted with its cares, and de-), a 
: ; : : : .. || peatedly, when the loud huzza of the geople pierced the sol- 
ceived by its promises! Is it not better for the soul to find ‘its ||". saad’ hhinesif’ and with t breatl 
long sought rest!’ to be disrobed of its earthly mantle; to en- ee eee peer a penbrnerseese 
ti AS ; pris J 4 ‘a prayer to heaven. At length the procession reached the 
| ter the pure and perfect socicty of the blessed, to dwell where |, = é . Bog: 
; ; : ‘|old man’s dwelling—it was about to pass—the spirit stirring 
| Holiness holds its court; where angles tune their harps; where || 


air of Hai ia wafted on the breeze, and joyful 
| the redeemed swell the high anthem of praise to the exhalted || <a nsgenctnee an sanbinnnonCaer ste. 05 RS 


: SE ‘ iof hap »xeople entered the open casement—the light of 
Lamb, where it will never be interrupted in that worship, | ee, ee J . 


FG OR RE ond thea didiel 1 * || other days beamed in the veteran’s facc; he raised himself in 
De ee ee ee ' his bed, and made his dying request. It was that the flag 
| ment of the soul, ‘created in the image of God.’ | a mE : 
|'of his country might be placed before his aged eyes, that he 
| might look once more on frecdom’s starry banner. His wish 
| Here then isthe dust of my child. Let it rest in peace, l wae gratified—the procession stupped, the star spangled flag 
|, Many a sweet spring shall put forth its blossoms in sight of | was displayed—he gazed upon it a moment, turned his eyes 
this early grave, but my little flower will remain crushed || in peaceful gratitude to heaven, fell back and expired. Thus 
within its dark bosom. Many a gay summer will shed its | died the aged Revolutionary, the brave John Campbell, of 
beauty around the scene, and the bright colors of autumn will | Piqua. 
illamine yonder woodlands, but in this world my loved one! What a subject for the painter! How noble a theme for 


‘will never smile again! Oh the inexorable despotism of death! tlie poet! The orator, the states man, the warrior, may find 


} 


i Requiescat in pace. 





afew moments. But if the pulse of parental love has ever had Oh the iron hearted sovereignty of the grave! The thought a moral here. In that veteran’s life was comprised an age of 
‘itality in your bosom, I need not apologize. My feelings, | is almost insupportable. But again religion teaches us to lift. glory—glory to his country, immortality to himself. In infaney 
ay sympathies, my joys, my sorrows are yours. Two years | up our eyes from the ashes of the dead to the region of pure,| and boyhood he had struggled beneath the weight of oppres- 
have now elapsed since that day when death first entered my | ethereal existence, of spiritual love, of unsullied holiness,and | sion and toraldom, In the sinewy strength and pride of 


| 


family. The whole scene rusiies vividly before the mind, 
showing how deep and strong was the impression then made. 
The first attack of the insidious disease—the promise of re- 


covery—then the relapse—the incessant anxicties—the un- | 
Seeping vicils—the anguish of the helpless sufferer—her | 
sreet submission to the wiil of God—her triumph over death 
and the grave—in a word, the succession of emotion, that, | 
_ Ware after wave, swept across our bosoms, whiic life | 
bung in fearfal uncertainty, all these are engraven, as with | 
‘e point of a diamond, on the table of the memory. Nor 
would weerase them. It is notamere dream ef the paet’e| 
magination, there is “luxury in grief.” This idea is true to | 
nature. Not indeed that the pain is not intense when those | 
chords of the heart are struck, which are the very seat of the | 
nénon sensibility, but that pain is mellowed and hal- 
ns ome mysterious influence, flowing from the inex- 

ustable fountain of infinite benevolence. I never knew a 
py a yer heart, that would have wished its chastise- 
on ta 4 son pe ne that conceived by Divine Wis. 
“yds im a “ "- ne ere, but so is the fragrant rose 

socthes. 





uninterrupted happiness. Nay, this must be the very object ; manhood he had thrown thraldom off, and struck a triumph- 


| 


of dispensations like these, tosammon the mind to the con-| ant blow for the liberty of the world. THe had lived to see 


| templation of its superior good, and to attact the heart to. | his country free, had enjoyed the fruits of that freedom, had 


wards the centre of every pure affection; the supreme object of | grown old and full of years and honors, and when at last he 
love and adoration to every holy being. Then let these things | lays him down to die—to depart for the eternal realms—he 
come in their time. They come not by chance. Inspiration | looks his last upon the honored flag of his country—the last 
eloquently teaches us that they “come not of the dust, nor |!sounds he hears are those of joyful frecdom—and when his 
spring out of the ground.” It tells us that “Life is a vapor.|’ spirit takes its leave, it is borne to its immortal home upon 


{ . | . . . . 
Ifow many parents can attest it!” ithe grateful aspirations of the free—aspirations offered up at 
| : 
“She came and passed. Can we forget || freedom’s altar to the throne of God. Sublime departure! 
| How we, whose hearts had hailed ber bieth, {| Glorious life, and enviable hour to dic! Of the death of such 


| 1} 
1} 


ja tine, how truly may we say— 
‘onsig > ae Parsh? . 
pean ocr pile ening “How sleep the brave who sink to rest 


{ i . 
ae By all their country’s wishes blest.” 
* 


Ere four autumnal suns had set, } 
But griefs are deeper ploughed than they!” | « * * * 
' 
} 





Heaven will equalize all! The soul that breathes its aspira- “Their dirge shall be the freeman sigh, 
‘tions for such perfection, can never receive amiss what Hea- Their monument the myrtle tree; _— 
iven sends. A FATHER. While truth and virtue, weeping nigh, 

Shall close the patriot’s obsequy— 
Nor shall one tear less sacred fall 
Upon the grave of worth, 
Because unblazon’d in its pall, 
And titleless its birth.” 





ue: 


LIFE. 


| 

~ 

{ Nor love thy life, nor hate, but while thou liw’st 
} Live well, how long or short permit to Heav’a. 
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9 = ; ooh lee ee cae a . 
LINES, |the schoolhouse. Many and many a time have I sat beneath | time passed, and we would bring her pleasant flowers and 
yon old grey elm, and in the unchecked gladness of boyhood’ odorous that we might hear the music of her voice and wig 


deemed that earth in its loveliness was the realization of hea- ‘a favoring smile; and May thought of us as brothers, for We 
|were young, and she loved us both equally. The summer 





Written on the shore of the Chesapeake Bay. 


BY JAMES NUNGERFORD. 


ven. . 

° Original. And now—I picture the madcap pranks of my schoolmates. | gradually went away and as it faded, May faded too, Ther: 

nie There is Ralph Somers—and Alleyn Harvey, and Tom Sta- | was a bright spot upon her cheek the sign of which we heed. 
‘The morn hath oy “ons vite wretbtiectg peley, and a host of others, their boisterous shouts make the ed not, but we knew that she grew lovelier, as she becaine 

enilest winds awakened fresh from sleep, : E ss i " als : 

sch sets tf . welkin ring again! Happy, thrice happy childhood! Oh, it’ more spiritual. Alleyn was older than I and had a dim per 
Ta the gay wantonness of freedom, play . 5» "8 du 3 - 3 : ‘ per 
Over the rippling waters of the bay, had been well for some had they always remained children. ception that sorrow awaited all of us, but he spoke not of i: 
That laugh in the young suntizht where they pour Bat whose girlish form is that tripping it so lightly over the but became more restless, and more passionate in the devoted, 
cece imeem egeedgecnimeteli dame meadow, as if her tiny feet would scarce brush the bloom ness of his love, while I—I gazed upon her transparent beay 


Of many an isle that in its beauty lies, 


fenn the leayes » lowly flower? The ringlets of her | ty in silence and in wonder. Oh, well do I rer | 
Far o’er the wave toward the eastern skics, froin the leaves of the lowly flower? I ~ yi i f member the day 


Bright as a youthful hearts imagmings dark hair are streaming back upon the breeze, and her face when Alleyn looked scarchingly into her eyes as though is 
Of after life, when fnteilect first tings, is ruddy with exereise. I know her well, and my heart even bis anxicty he would read in them the scerets of the future 
Seeing etn yon Steen ative, now leaps to her presence as a fountain tothe sunshine. "Tis —and she felt why he looked thus earnestly and smiled—py 


The bright hues of the morning that seem blent 


Wilh die Qure sky ies suntight o'er the mind Belle Danvers, the queen of our last May festival—and the there was something in that smile more terrible to us thay 


And wining Hope, whose realm is unconfined, bovs have christened her “May” ever since. But see! there tears—it was so sad—so mournful and so resigned, that I hy. 
Painteth the future in as glorious dyes isa young stripline bounding like a roebuck towards her; ried home and wept that she should sinile so sadly ; 
} y g pling g { y+ And 

‘air iske ~~eive f . - aikinn> ‘ ” ° . . ° 
As von fair isles receive from youder skies; he is tall and of a comely aspect, he is taking the little basket thoughts came thronging upon me such as I never before 


But as those isles, though now so gay they seem " 5 . . . ' " . ' 
fa waic tied mibbre sot ahe enceniine beet from. her hands and is heaping it with flowers—-he presents felt—dark thoughts—and gloomy—of sickness—and deat) 
With shady groves along their green ba 


May prove a desert or a solitude,— Llushes unwittingly as the bold boy stands breathless and mo- heart scemed to make it ready to burst with the fulness 





ks strew'd, them to her--and in the innocence of her young heart, she —and of the grave—until the crushing weight about my 


So hope; still ripe with untrne prophecy, tionless and looks mto her bright, downeast eyes. Whothink of its emotions. And then there fella calm upon me—an¢ 

May lead us on to Jearn the vanity ‘ = ‘ # i : 

OF jife and alll its prospect Z you was that boy? None other than the old man that now I knelt down and prayed-—aye prayed!  fervently—ey. 
sits beside thee! Many many years have past since then; nestly—-and my words were that the cap might pass fron 


Years ago ; . 5 ° 
those whom I loved have departed--I am an old grey tower, the lips of that young girl—that the shadow might melt away 


These buoyant waters bore the bright canoe, 


In whieh frail bark the Indian, wont t@brave and thou the modern buttress against which I lean. in brightness—that the promising bud might burst into vloom 
The boisterous breezes and the threat’ning wave. Whatare the reminiscences of by-gone days but a dream (and not be nipped thus untimely in its exceediag beauty; or 


Sry ES Re Shey She eenet aoe Saar het Mees, thit takes its colouring from the happiness or misery of the if—and my full heart was thrown in my words. If the grave 


Who note a tyrant’s pow’r, or feel quilts throes. we Fi . : 
past. How strange art thou oh memory! how wonderful even must have a victim, that I might be received as an offering 


Then could he gaze upon this bay with pride, 


Ere hanghty Engiand’s commerce pressed the tide, in thy very mystery! what varied tones dost thou bring back for her, so that she might live and make glad the green earth 
And jovin bis owa native lind, as fair to the mental ear—-some, clear, soft and soul subduing; others. that seemed to be greener for her presence. 
As if anotper paradise & were, tre nulous, wild and agonizing, the desultory breathings over And Alleyn too how did he feel? even as if that melanche 


lest in the conscionsness that he was free— ‘. % a oe . * . : ts ” 
the wind harp of the spirit—And life! what is it but a ly smile had been his death doom rather than the mute world 


scene of light and shadow—a_ night scene, where the moon- farewell of the gentle May—he spoke not—slept not—ate not 


Free as the winds—unshacikled as the sea. 


eee ert Saas, beams hang in tremulous brillianey upon the topmost leaves ——-but wandered with a gloomy restlessness about her dwel- 
wish thie tee Rel San hence ek peed pees of the trees while darkness sleeps beneath. ing—-happy to catch even the shadow of her feeble form when 
ils bark canoe no more glides o’er the bay, ; Clasp thine arm around mine bright one! and lay thy warm sunlight or the dii lamp pictured it but for a moment ou 
The Pale Face came, and, with a rathless hand cheek close te the furrowed one of the doting old man—so the wall of her chamber. 

vie wees from ainemeh en land. —That look was all thy mother—and_ those ‘blue cy es-—se Months glided away, and with them, the winter. I had 
C0 ii cA Ae er like—so very like. May her sainted spirit look down upon been sick, and on recovering, my first words were for gentle 
But lite to them can yield no dreams of bliss, thee and bless thee as I do now. May, but my attendants placed their fingers upon their lips 
Mourning a home so beautiful as this. Ah me! I deemed that age in its feebleness brought with and bade me fall back upon my pillow and rest—rest! alas 


erehance when listening to traditions of ; . : cma . - ? saa 
ievenreguantigsresmaberaeed chad taditions até, it a weakening attachment to earth, and its human creatures they knew not, that motion was to me a sign of unrest the 
Which sire to son, for many years hath told, 


a . “7 . — ° * ° ° 3 a ’ —s 

Of this lost land, and hearing what they say, and its beautiful green ficlds, and its singing birds and glad more perturbed from its very mystery. 

Of the fair beauty of this noble bay, waters; but I forgot that the old tree takes deeper root even I could not sleep, but when they had departed, I raised my- 

They weep that now their tribes no more abide while time and tempest are making sad havoc with its bran- self slowly from my sick couch and having put on my gar. 
> F ids thi vy suchati i i yr 

On the twoad tands that border such 2 tide. ches. Bless thee Mary! bless thee for that gertle look of ments glided stealthily towards the cottage of dear May.— 


I judge from my own feelings; were [ torn . re 4 . H j 
j ; 5 shils ary a ror y exe 8 ancd against the 
From my own home to far lands to be borne, thine. Old Adam Willoughby cannot but be happy whilst Weary and faint from my exertions, I leaned against th 


Ott would my memory with its musings dwell thou art the ministering angel that floats before his presence. : tailing of the front garden. There was another watcher be- 
Upon thy billows in their troubled swell. | But this cannct be always—Thou art young fond one! with a side myself and that was Alleyn Haivey, At first I did not 


Or as they are bright Chesapeake e’en now, 


: warm heart and a soft blue eye; a woman, with a woman’s best know him he was so altered. [is eyes were sunk in their 
But stirred by the light winds that o’er them softly blow. 


and purest feelings— a little while, and a stripling, will greet sockets, and his features were so haggard, that it was difficult 
thee even as I grected Belle Danvers—Perhaps even now to discover the once graceful handsome youth, in the wild 


AN OLD MAN’S REMINISCENCES, thou art dreaming of one who hath whispered sweet words ‘neglected being that stood before me. Tis eyes wandered to. 
BY W, HENRY CARPENTER. with a low and loving aceent—Nay—nay, never blush my ward me for a momeat, but I--[ had undergone a ehangeand 

pant girl, or east thine eyes adown—A woman need never blush he did dot recognize me. At length he looked again; and 

Original. ‘for her love when it has its origin in purity and is fed by the the past seemed to flash upon his remembrance; and that 


n waters of a kindred spirit—and such is thine my dearest, for. memory stirred up bad passions, and fierce; such as I had 
MAY DANVERS. ’ 


| thy thoughts are as th: thonghts of Angels which the words never before witnessed. His eyes glared upon me with an 
of evil doers cannot taint, nor the workings of corruption, cor. unnatnral expression, as with a yell he threw hinself upon 
rup‘. Love onthen bright one! love on, deeply, devotedly, me and scized me by the throat. 
let the full flood of thy affection be poured into his proffered “Ha! you here?—you shall not have her—you—” 
cup, and yet keep a corner in thy heart sacred to the memory “Harvey—I—l!” 
of the old man, Mary, and let thy smile greet his presence as The words struggled for utterance, but at that moment the 
it hath ever done, so that its sunshine mag illumine his path- dvor opened and the mother of May stood before us. She 
way to the grave, and the warm tears ofa loving heart make loved us both beeause we loved May. Her eyes were red 
greener the grass that grows above it. But out alas! whither with weeping—she beckoned us without saying @ word, Ab 
have my thoughts been straying, I seated myself to read thee Jeyn mechanically loosed his grasp and staggered towarcs 
the pictures of other days and Jo! my mind’s eye hath wander- her,—I followed feeblv after; In a few moments we Were 
edamid the shadows and darkness of the future. Belle Dan. in a darkened room by the bedside of the dying girl,—forste 
| ene er “May” Danvers as we delighted to call her—she was was dying then. For a mement she did not sec us, but we 
my first love--the love of my ardent boyhood, she was not uplifted eyes seemed ecommuning with the spirits of the bless 
‘like thee May—but yet most beauti/ul—a bright eyed girl ed. And tien she saw us—and smiled—but not as she once did 
with a cloud of raven tresses, and her face was pale, but | Now her smile was of entrancing sweetness, as though it be 
oh how beautiful! And I lingered about her footsteps with longed to a purer intelligenee than a child of earth. And she 
alla schoolboy’s fondness, and I watched her as she shone ,took our hands- and blessed us for our kindness—and het 


Piace a chair for the old man sweet one! He is garru- 
lous to-day. Age has come upon him like snow upon a lusty 
tree, making his head all white, yct failing to bend the stout 
old trunk beneath. A kiss upon thy lips my girl! and may 
an old man’s blessing like a bird with outstretched wings be 
ever hovering o’er thee! There! Wilt thou listen to the 
prattle which speaks of other days? to thoughts that come 
welling silently like water from an unsealed fountain? then 
link thy hand in mine—twine thy white fingers among those 
of his who speaks to thee—they are locked together now— 
jike our own hearts imy girl. Thou art young yet, dearest! 
and thy face is bright as summer sunshine, or a lake, reflect- 
ing a cloudless heaven, whenthe winds sleep upon the monn- 
tains. Let me part those dark tresses and gaze but for a lit- 
tle while within the blue deeps of thine eyes. Thou art very 
like thy mother! very! Ah me! Iam growing young again 
and mine eyes are making pictures; well, they are welcome, 


1 a “ fly them for they come in beauty—see! They | afar off and my heart quickened at her coming. Alleyn Har- hands were very white—and so small that they lay hid with 
move before me és in a panorama. There is the home where. , vey, watched her also, for he tuo loved her. He was a bold .}our own—she bade us be as brothers to each other—and to 


as = Seen . | : a 4 ; 
in I was born—a cottage—a simple cottage—nothing more— | generous high spirited youth Alleyn Harvey, quick, and im- love one another for her sake. My heart felt nigh to burst 


ane in pred my we yearns towards it. Its front is green } petuous, yet gentle hearted withal; but he liked not that I ing to hear her speak so faintly, and yet so tenderly. And 
wit. : ie drapery of the parasite and wild eyed flowers peep i should love her who was beloved by him—so we became es- | Alleyn fell upon my neck and wept bitterly, and as he did ® 
out from among the leaves. How holy is the sympathy of|! tranged from each other; and I felt. sad that it should be so,| she smiled more sweetly than before, bidding us koeel y 
the heart for the home of our childhood! how pure—h : 7 : . a : : “© over a fervent 
Sette a Shy _— vied’, ° sate would not I yield my love. And May saw it too, and it her side and pray. We did kneel—and if ever a 
te ae caeeery of it clings to us in prosperity and {| grieved her gentle spirit, so she sought to make us friends |prayer for the recovery of another was breathed from » a 
* wo Seen —— and brighter, with advancing | again, but Alleyn would not take my hand. Poor Alleyn! he ||lips, those lips were ours, But it could not be. There ae 
vers, That white byilding with the play ground in front is| worshipped gentle May and could not brook a rival. Thus {'slight noise as we concluded—a faint spasm passed — 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. | 


BY BENJAMIN ERIEF. | 


| 





Original. | 
| 
| 
\ 


There are some things which may justly be termed errors, 


prevalent, and among what is called intelligent society too, | 


that oug std 4 
gare to vitiate the moral taste. The mind may be compared 


lit to be corrected, as they tend in a very great mea- 


to an exuberant garden, in which grew spontaneously abun- | 


dant plants, both of a wholesome and a poisonous nature, and 
which only needs the pruning hook of cultivation to enable 
it to yield an ample narvest of the richest and most exquisite 
flowers. : 
by education alone, which extracts the weeds of ignorance 


This cultivation is the effect of, and accomplished 


and false sentinvent, and plants in their stead, the sceds of 
know ledge, which germinate and grow, producing the fruits 
of virtuc——correct principles—chaste sextiments, and refined 
manners. The cultivation of the mind may be, and is car- 
ried to various degrees, some mercly removing the largest 
and most noxious weeds, while those of a less size, yet not 
Jess poisonous tendency, are left to grow undisturbed; others 


go a 


noxions weeds, but also, those of a smaller description which 


step farther, and not only root ont the largest and most 


are of aracid nature, while a few, and a few only, compara- 
all 


those weeds of error in sentiment and practice, which spring 


tively, make an entire renovation of the whole, extracting 
up with such spontanebus lTuxuriance, as far as burnan vigi- 
lance aud perception are capable of detecting them. Wien. | 
ever any of those poisonous plants are left growing, they are 
sure ie prodace a pernicious effect on the mind, which will 
exhibit itsel? in the manners and conversation of the person, 
and lead him (or her) into error some way or other; mor can 
it be otherwise until they be cradicated. 

To illustrate my meaning more fully, I woald merely refer 
tothe general tenor of the conversation which usuatly cb- 
tains the preference with a portion of the community, and, 
nota small portion neither: is it not light and trifiing to 
make the best of it? 

I happened the other evening to fall into the company of 
some intelligent females, when my attention was arrested by 
something like the following conversation. 

“Miss,” said one of the company, “sie told you some 
things which were true, did she not?” 

“O yes,” answered Miss , “but I don’t believe a word 
she said, because she told me my parents were dead, which | 





is not so.” 

“But what she said about the dark complected gentleman 
corresponds very much with the conduct of a certain Mr. 
—somebody, and the person who professes to be your 
friend, yet behind your back talks disrespectfully of you, can 
be traced to—you know whom.” 

“Ladies,” said I, “if I am not too inquisitive, may I be 
permitted to inquire into the nuture of the sabject under 
consideration, as you seem to have the whule of the discus- 
sion to yourselves.” 

“O! Mr. 
—- has been to the fortune-teller, and had her fortune told.” 





,” exclaimed the lady who first spoke, “Miss 





“Ah indeed,” answered I, “it is not possible Miss x 
that you have been at the fortune teller’s ” 

“O yes it is,” she replied, “I have been there many times: 
and expect to go as many more.” 

This I consider to be a fair sample of the conversation 
which too frequently engages the attention of many females, 
and it arises in some degree as I have snown, from the 
Cause made apparent by the fact stated in the conversation 
alladed to; that ladies {I do not mean all) are in the practice 
of visiting those persons commonly called “fortune-tellers,” 
bat who are in faet not a whit better than pick-pockets 
and deevivers. There are at the present time several of 
these “fortune tellers” in our city, and are visited daily by 
crowds, of both sexes, some of whom are respectable and in- 
telligent. 

This instance will serve to exemplify what I mean when I 
say there are in the minds of some persons, weeds of error, 
Which should be eradicated, by tlie cultivation of the mind 
and the improvement of the intellectual faculties. Many | 


other examples of a quite different character might be ad- | 


duced, all of which would tend to prove the same thing.: 
Now I think this prevailing error among females might be| 
remedied, if they would imbibe and cherish a taste for| 
Brave, solid and wholesome reading; this would beget a dis- | 
Position for rational thinking and practical observation, and 
Would tend to produce sound judgment. It is a lamentable 


THE MONUMENT DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


fa asd look of love like a sunbeam fell upon us—and—May | fact, that of the comparatively few females who have a love | 
sath was in heaven. \for reading, generally choose that of a light and fictitious { 


‘phrase as, “I saw your friend 


‘sation, at least if the individual addressing you be not him- 


‘be known by the company he keeps; and in most respects 





I ROBERT BURNS. 


The poetic genius of Burns, nourished on scanty learning 
and inspired by nature herself, will furnish a text for the 
philosopher, who speculates on the influence of book-acquired 
learning on gifted minds of the first order. Milton, on the 
one hand, stands an example of the poctic benefits of much 

Among the maxims which good old gentlemen take pains | learning; whilst Shakspeare and Burns confront and refute 
to impress on inattentive young ones, it would be well to the assertion, that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 
include one upon the practice of speaking to any man of his | That much learning is covetable by the poet, has long ceased 
supposed friends. To address one in company in any such tg be my opinion. Inthe bare toil of acquiring it, his mind 
there?” or, “What would | exudes much of its natural strength and sensibility; but that 
say to this?” or, “When did yon see your) some learning is useful, has been illustrated by Shakspeare- 
?” is undoubtedly one of the ways of getting into) whose mind—an alembic of sweets—distilled more of the es- 
the bad graces of the said person. Almost every body is |, sential odors of classic mythology, and more of the beautiful 
liable to have acquaintances, and even something like friend-| in classical history, than the minds of a thousand pedants 
| could have eollected. Burns, apparently still less learned 

than Shakspeare, never looked back to ancestral inspiration, 
but was himsclf an ancestor in poetry. 1 cannot give up my 
classical partialities, but I confess the truth of Burn’s words 
when he derides those “who think to climb Parnassns’ hill by 
dint of Greek;” and his strokes of nature bring down my 
conception of the quantum of learning that is needful for a 
genuine poet to the lowest point. I could point out in Burns’ 
songs, thoughts exactly similar to those beautiful Greek epi- 
grams, of which Burns could have never heard. Here Burns 
wrote Greek poetry, without having learnt the very charac- 
When Nature takes Genius by the hand, she always 
cenducts her pupil to the tender and beautiful, and by a 
' shorter road than the learned languages. * * * * The 
best of Burns’ Poems, in my opinion, is his “T’am o’Shan- 
‘ter.’ It was said of the most perfect Greek sculptures, that 
| they seemed to be rather melted than chiseled marble. In 
like manner, this poem always appears to me as if the Poet 
had not written, but improvised it; as if he had never blotted 
a line, or clipt off a fragment of its language, but had cast it 
off unpremeditated from the glowing mould of his imagina- 
tion.— Thomas Campbell. 


| 


kind: hence the trifling nature of their conversation. 








MARCHING THROUGH COVENTRY WITH FRIENDS. 








your friend 
friend 





ships, thrust upon him, half against his will, which he endures 
from indolenee, good nature, or some other cause, but which 
he likes extremely ill to see brought under the notice of the 
world. There may be something about the person which the 
world does not think very noble or very elegant; he may be 
presuined greatly inferior in station or in sense. Somehow 
or other, though you Lave no great objection as far as ordi 
nary intercourse is concerned, to the acquaintance which he 
persists in keeping up with you, there may be something 
about him which makes it not quite convenient to march 
It cannot therefore 
ore fail to distress you a good deal, to bear some thoughtless 


oughCoventry with him on all occasions. 
ters. 
fellow proclaiming tie relation in which you stand towards 
this person as a friendship, and that without its bemg possi- 
ble for you to accompany the fact with any of the explana. 
tions and extenuations which you have all along borne in 
your own mind as an exense for your knowing of the man 
atall, And eventhough the individual referred to as your 
friend may be, to all reasonable purpose, as good as yourself, 
still it is unpleasant to have some half score of persons sct 
upon the reflection, as you may be sure they are, whether this 
While it is 
disagreeable to have any such thing imputed to one in com- = == 


presumed friend be really worthy of you or not. 





pany, it may not be very agreeable even in a private conver A MAN-OF-WAR JOKER. 


“He would freely risk his own life to save that of a friend, 
and perhaps the next moment chalk a blazing star upon his 
back. He once had the temerity to saut a fearful looking 
moustache upon the lip of our grave cater, when asleep. 
When he came on deck, at the customary call to quarters, he 
saw all eyes directed to him, and heard the suppressed titters 
of the men, with mute surprise. He looked his sternest to 
cheek what he deemed such ill-timed levity, ahich made 
hit appear still more ridiculous, and a subdued laugh, to 
his horror and astonishment, was heard along hi® whole divi- 


sion. Tudor thought his men all drunk, and after bestowing 
Bat life | upon them varions harsh epithets, he strode, with indignant 
throughout is a blotted page, and fortune is proverbially fickle, steps, to the quarter-deck, to report the fact. As he passed 
Moral errors, pecuniary embarrassments, and thousands of |! the other divisions, officers and amen were ina broad grin. 


Ia all shapes and modes of con- 
sideration, if were as well never to say to a man, “your friend 
so and so.” 


self a very intimate friend. 


We are by no means satisfied that the custom of society | 
which makes a man responsible, as it were, for his friends 
and occasional associates, is entirely just in the extent to) 
which itis carried. ‘The common notion is, that a man may 


it is undonbtedly true.. Any one who is much in the society 
of the notoriously gross or the notoriously wicked, may Le 


fairly presumed to be of the same general character. 


other degrading circumstances, are constantly taking place With a lofty air, he saluted the captain, and began making 


among the bulk of mankind; and how of often du they occur in | 5, report of the shocking breach of discipline, but was in- 

terrupted with a very undignified roar of laughter froin the 
captain, who had striven in vain to preserve his gravity, 
which of course much to the scandal of discipline, was re« 
echoed by the men. Tucor stood a moment, staring with 
blackest amazement. An explanation ensued, and, boiling 
with rage, he returned to his quarters, endeavoring to efface 
his sable ornament with his handkerchief, but, in his embar- 
rassinent, curiously diversifying his expressive countenance 
with 4 variety of streaks aud blotches. As soon as “retreat,” 
/he rushed down below to hide his confusion, and meditate 
vengeance. He knew to whom he was indebted tor his 
shadowy moustache, and to be made ridiculous before the 
captain, and the whole ship’s company, was not to be for- 
given. A challenge ensued. They went out, and after two 
shots, both of which S»otswood, in his reckless generosity, 
fired into the air, Tudor consented to a settlement.” 


My Log Book. 


individuals and families supposed the most likely to be ex. 
empt from them! It therefore appears improper that ac- 
ouaintance with individuals who have been unfortunate in! 
these respects, should be reyuarded in such a light as to 
tnake people anxious; as they invariably are, to disclaim it. 
Ve have observed a thousand times, that the falling away of 
friends from the unfortunate and blaineable, which is so often 
alluded to in sentimental writings, was solely owing to this 
public notion; individuals ere governed by a {car of being 
looked down upen by socicty for “knowing such people.” 
Now, not only is it absurd that any man should be held 
responsible for mere than his own good conduct and his own 
success in life, but clearly, if all the erring, and all the ill 
fated, are to be deserted by those who knew them in bet- 
ter days, they must be the more likely ‘o remain in error, 
or to fall into worse, and also to remain in affliction, or to 
fall into worse. It seems to be much more consistent 
with natural good feeling, and 2!so with a principle of a high- 
er nature, that men should fly ¢o rather than from fellow j| 
creatures in those cirenmstances. ‘To relieve them from i ; Cail : 
their distresses, to open their eyes to pist errors, to chcer || Judge Coulter of Virginia, when first appointed ” the 
them with new hopes, and edify them in resolutions of amend- || ae had jurisdiction over one of te ennenrdermnnin 
ment are obviously the duties required here; but they are | The district was made up of many wild and unruly fellows. 
duties qite inconsistent with that general notion which makes | —One of the Judge’s first acts was to impose a heavy fine, 
it unpleasant for any one to have it presumed of him that ke || by — of example, upon 2 rough and hardy backwooksman, 
“knows” cither the unfortunate or the guilty. | for disorderly conduct. As the man was leaving the court 
room incharge of an officer, he turned and addressed the 
| Judge?” 
— | “Your name is Coulter, is it not?” 
“Yes.” 
Well, all I have to say is, that you are setting your coulter 
| rather too deep for a man who is ploughing new ground,” 
It is recorded that the fellow’s wi saved the fine, 


| 





PLOUGHING DEEP. 





Our life cannot be pronounced happy, till the last scene is 
closed with ease and resignation, the mind still continuing to 
| preserve its usual dignity, and falling into the arms. of death 
as a weraied traveller sinke into rest. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS.* 


BY C. M. F. D. 
































Original. 

There stood the royal brothers, at the bier 

Of their departed mother; and the sighs 

And sobs and bitter tears that give relief 

To the sorrowing heart, tell that the being 

Who held the highest place in their a#ections, 
Had yielded to the iron grasp of Death. 

Brotuers,” the eldest said, “I will not seek 

To ope afresh the wound that even now 

Bleeds to behold that dear, cold, lifeless form. 
Let him that hath not known a mother’s love, 
Lock up his tears,—’tis useless they should flow. 
But we—shall we who from our infancy 

Have had a mother’s tender watchful care— 
Shall we, can we refuse to shed our tears 

As a just tribute to her virtous worth? 

Nay, nerve, my brothers; Jet us all meet here, 
And bring whate’er our princely wealth may give, 
And we may think sufficient offerings 
To grace her memory with.” 


The brother ceased, 
Each went tohis own chamber, to pour forth 
His lamentation where no eye can see, 
And the surcharged soul may ease itself. 
Silence is grief’s best friend. 


Again they came, 
And many of their subjects followed them 
To see how princes show their fillial love. 
The eldest came and placed upon the grave 
A monument of most costly marble, 
On which the most famed artists tried their skill. 
The crowd gazed on it with astonishment. 
And the exquisite workmanship called forth 
Their most unbounded praise. *T'was splendid 
F’en beyond all they ever had conceived. 


Then the second brother came, and with him 
Brought a boquet of most fragrant flowers. 
The delicate hues delighted the fixed eye. 

And the perfume they gave refreshed the sense. 
Oh! what an emblem of his mother did 

He there present! How like the fading flower 
Is this swift, fleeting life of ours, and yet 
How like its loveliness had been her life! 

The multitude looked on the youth, and on 
Th’ appropriate gift he placed upon the grave, 
With approbation. 


Then the youngest came; 
And as the crowd looked on him for his gift, 
They saw not the parade and pomp of grief, 
Which the vain heart of man sometimes suggests. 
From ‘neath his robe he took a chrystal vase, 
And asilver bodkin. Then he unclosed 
His vest, and with the bodkin pierced a vein, 
Which carried trom iis heart the stream of life. 
The lucid chalice caught the precious drops, 
Which he placed reverently on the tomb. 
This last, pure offering obtained the palm. 

Carlisie, Pa. 


“This incident is related of the sons of a certain Asiastic Queen. 





THE BRIDE NUN, 


“Oh, there be such depths of wo 
In a yeung blighted spirit: manhood rears 
A hauglity brow, and age has done with tears— 
But youth bows down to misery in amaze 
At the dark cloud o’ermautiing its bright days.”? 
Mrs. Hemans. 





the pilgrims by the grand-duke of Florence, that I first saw 
a ‘Sposa Monaca.” The ceremony had drawn together a 
vast concourse of persons, but, thronged as was the immense 
nall, my attention was instan‘ly arrested to one striking 


was older, for the very fair and delicate style of her beauty 
gave her an appearance of extreme youth, which the lines of 
the mouth contradicted. The young girl had thought and 
felt as a woman, She wore a white dress, with white shocs 
and long gloves—on the head was a chaplet of white roses, 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


It was during the holy week, at the washing of the fect of | ing lustre; life had retreated to the eyes, which glanced like 


figure. It was that of a girl of about sixtcen, perhaps she | 
i like curses; and whea burning sorrow had done its work, || 


and a veil reaching to the fect in graceful folds over the |! 















| past and future. Poor, proud and bigoted, the parents be-|; J think Mr. Soloman Logical was the most irascible lithe 
believed that in giving their daughter to the church, they |! old man that ever worsted his antagonist in an argument, op 
wiped off scores of their own sins, and insured her happiness] failing to convince or confute, knock him down by way of 
i in the next world by making her satisfactorily miserable in || coming to a conclusion. He was a short Pussy gentleman of 
this. sixty, who had marricd late in life, to have, as he always said 
Elena resisted the purpose of her family with all the en- 'some one to make gruels and toast cheese for him in hie de. 
i ergy of a young and passionate nature—burning tears of en-| clining years. As a specimen of diminutive obesity, Mr. Logi. 
| treaty and sobbing remonstrances, brought her forced vigils|/cal might claim the first rank among his contemporatieg 
| and heavy penance. The struggle had the usual termination; ‘His figures had a most striking resemblance to the Dated 
j, the weaker was the victim, and Elena was led abcut in tri- ‘nut-crackers I have seen at the toy shops; and perhaps the 
| 





(|was she called whom I saw; her history that of thousands || THE FORTUNE TELLER, 
| 





umph, the lovelicst and most unwilling Sposa Manaca that} comparison might be extended with equal justice to his aaa 
| Florence had known in years. Where for her was the love| tenance which was blown up in his thundergusts, until itas. 
dream which makes up the life of an Italian? Where the| sumed the redness and rotundity which pertains to the me. 
| Joys, tat, like birds of Paradise, flit in the future of mai-| chanical figure before mentioned. 
| dens? Forbidden all! What had she to do with a cloister;)| The family of this gentleman consisted of his Wife, a 
that grave of wretched hopes and buried memories? She, so | daugter of the delightful age of sixteen, and two little ones, 
| young, so beautiful! Yet such is life- || who had numbered, the one five, and the other six summers, 
| “We do but row, *tis fate that stcers the boat.”? Four children had passed before him to the grave. I do give 
| How very white she was—a clear, brilliant tint, like that | it as my positive and unalterable opinion, that Julia Logical 
of the snow-drop, as though the hot sun had never shone on} was the most fascinating creature that ever shattered th 
“her, she looked so fresh and pure; the long dark-blue eye, || heart or a rosebud. I will not do her so much injustice as tp 
and the drooping upper lid, were in keeping with the repose | attempt a description; but if any of my readers would behold 
| that seemed to have once been the character of her expres-| a being bearing a little resemblance to her, let him close his 
'' sion—but the pouting scarlet lip of childhood was compressed | eyes, dream of one of Tom Moore’s Peris; and he will be sat- 
| by the grave thoughts that lip had uttered, and the mouth |, isfied. 

|| was stern. I thought of Elena very often that day, and occa-|| On this daughter, on his pipe, and on an argument, old 
||ionally the next; bat on the third day we left Florence to be- ti Logical doted with the fondness of a child. 

absent a year, and in the hurry of departure one casts aside | “The girl,” he used to say, “is a good girl: a good girl de. 
|| torn gloves and worn recollections, as though these were as | serves a good husband, and d—n me if she shan’t have ong! 
| casily replaced as those, and 1 thought no more of Elena. She is worth fifty thousand dollars on her wedding day, which 
| I returned the following spring to the Armida of cities— || she shail never sce till a fellow presents himself who can 
|, swect Florence—and fell into my accustomed ways and} smoke, produce his fifty, and maintain an argument. I know 
\ means—loitering in galleries, enjoying mornings in studios,| What a husband ought to be.” 

; mannakins and their masters, or sitting hours on a stone, like || After an exclamation like this, the old gentleman would 
a lizard, just enjoying existence. They told me I had seen | puff and simmer like a roasting apple, and finally sputter him- 
| every thing curious execpt the taking of the veil, and as I} self intoa great rage, simply because no one ventured to dix 
| was resolved to have no Roc’s egg to disturb my peace of|| pute his plans, and argue with him on the subject nearest his 
| 








| 
| 














mind, I sent to an authority a request for an admission to the! heart. This no person of his own household would venture to 
next nun-making that might take place. | do, preferring a minor ebullition of spleen, which would at 


| Shortly afterwards 1 received a line of permission to wit- ‘tend the neglect, to the tremendous explosion which was sure 


l'ness the taking of the veil by Elena M Then I re-|| to follow the display of an opposition to his will. In fact, old 
‘membered her—and I felt almost criminal that she had so} Logical was one of those testy logicians, who were never 
jlong passed from my mind. | satisfied with victory or defeat, opposition or submission. 
The day came bright and warm: one of those days in an/| The butterflies in small clothes, who haunted the precincts 
Italian summer where there is a luxuriance of vegetation, | of his house hated him as they did the prince of darkness. 
a teeming of life, a gushing of light and loveliness that’ Never had a suiter ventured to intrude his person within old 


| 


makes the blood flow thick and slow—and you fee! Logical’s premises since he broke his ivory cane over the cra- 





| 
| 
| 
i 





nium of a young gentleman, in claret inexpressibles, who had 


|| And to this fair world Elena was to bid adicu; the thought | called after a perry - ene for the daughter. 

seemed to fall like a chill shadow on my heart, and I felt one}; “The rascal,” cried the infuriated parent, “the rascal gore 
of those mystcrious shudders that come to remind us that};* 4729S glass; no man of sense or property wears a quis 

: lay . = 7» H aneto® 

| spirits are about us and around us and an uncarthly presence || 7“ glass; therefore he must be a penniless puppy’ 

| has moved the “clectrie chain wherewith we’re darkly ean t After this melancholy catastrophe, no beau hazarded an in- 

saa ce aris o i 

Before the altar stood Elena in white with her jewels as 1 terruption into quarters which were guarded by a dragon 
} 


'had seen her the year beforc—but she herself how changed! peo. Julia Logical pined and faded—why, | pretend 


There was no trace of youth—years scemed to have con-| "0! t® S2¥; but it surcly was not for the deprivation that had 
ibeen inflicted upon her in the exclusion of her admirers. I 


! densed their wearing miscry into twelve months: the rounded |! ; 

| cheek was hollow, and the features were sharp; the lips were i am quite sure of countenance from my fair readers when Tas 
| white and parted, showing the teeth glittering with unpleas- |! sert that that could not have been the cause. Her father ap- 
peared to grow fatter, and redder,and more and more argumer 


| meteors with a restless flickering light. Through the long | tative every day, and with his increasing size, the venom of 
iH night she had wept and prayed for release, and honed until | his disposition toward the young men of his day deepened in 

—from troubled, fevered } bitterness, He would only allow his daughter to walk in the 
isleep she had started to feel that dull pain of waking which |, garden pertaining to his house, and not even therc, unless ac 


the wretched so well know, when life and day-light return |j CO™Panied by himself or mother. 
It was during a fine afternoon in September that the whole 


| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
i 
| “Dazzled and drunk with beauty.” 
| 


| 
| 
| 








||thope lay mute in its own su!lenness” 
| 





: ‘ umily we 0 j the lowe f one of 
il searing the heart it seathed, and she sat bedumbed and made!! {@™ily were collected in an arbor at the lower part ss age 
| . — . = i¢t shi ro Tic ; ; ™ 7 2 iad 
{no outbreaks, because her spirit was broken—then said they the shady walks, enjoying the repose and beauty of an yi 
} ie . ' reni the : ae Rant lown the 
she rejoices to be a nun. Oh! what a tale of crushing pas-| tumna evening, when a figure was seen advancing down tt 
; avenue, preceeded by a servant. The domestic in a submis 


sion and dead affection was writ on that young brow! Wn. ae 
|| sive tone announced a woman who professed to have skill in 


The service began with pomp and circumstance; as it] ‘ 
_|j fortune-telling. 















shoulders, which were barc; these and the arms were literally | proceeded they disrobed her, and the long brown hair wa: 1 
loaded with costly gems. The effect was enhanced by the |, °% off; she put on the serge dress and check veil of the’ 
bonnets and pelisscs which made the costume of all the! Tet the dismal black pall was brougit; she shrank back | 
other women present. With that sclf-satisfied intolerance |!2%4 looked witdly around. ‘The priest whispered: she ap || 
with which ve judge what differs from ourselves, I at. first | peared not to hear; again he whispered, and then reluctantly | 
supposed the girl was mad, but secing no surprise, I inquired | and slowly she stretched herself on the marble, and the pall || 
and found it was an usage, and they called her the Sposa |; ¥48 laid over her. They chanted in low, harsh voices a) 
Monaca. | solema service; rose-leaves were strewed over the pall; what), 

For ove month preceding the day fixed to enter the proba-||* sweet mockery! again they chanted, and so for an_hour;|, 
tionary year of noviciate, the Sposa Monaca is taken to every then the pall was lifted, and beneath it lay a corpse! J. | 


public place of resort and amusement, that the world she is 


toguit forever may appear so alluring, that the sacrifice may |} It is impossible that an ill-natured man can have a public 


be worthy tho votary. The dress is such as to designate, at}| spirit; for how should he love ten thousand men who never 
first sight, the designated bride of the church. Elena M——}! loved one? : 


“A fortune teller!” roared old Logical. 

“A fortune teller!’ echoed Mrs. Logical. 

“4 fortune-teller!” sighed Julia. 

“Fortune-tellers are cheate,” resumed the master; “this 
woman is a fortune-teller; therefore turn her oul.” 

“But, my cear father,” said Julia, “I never had my fortune 
told, and Iam so curious; do let me speak to her for a few 


moments.” 
“Turn her out!” shouted the tender parent. 


“But, father, who can tell but she may know where your 
silver knee-buckles are, that have been missing so long’— 
Fortune-tellers know every thing; this woman isa fortune 
teller; therefore—” 

Interest and argument never failed-to tuuch the be” 
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the opposer, and permission was conccded that the gipsy 


should advance and be heard. 


The form, gesture and appearance of the stranger were in | 
arict accordance with my ideas of a being supernaturally | Old Logical caught the sailor to his heart. They now ar- 
ited. Her original stature must have been six feet, but age | 


ee 

















tain an argument, why I'll prove to you that I am. You||the mast to receive his punishment, he turned an imploring 


|value your child at a fortune; that child is my wife; man and || look upon the officer and repeated the following verses in a 
wife are one; therefore—eh, father-in-law?” manner truly eloquent. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
! 


By your honor’s command an example I stand, 


gue and smoke and their fiercest disputes are upon this sub- Of your justice to all the ship's crew; 
eT 


| 











sad her habitual bending to the earth in search of herbs and || ject—the utility of fortune-tellers. Iam hampered and stript, and if I am whipt, 
: . | : 
roots had nearly reduced her to an unchangeable encurvation. | — = I must own, ’tis no more than my due. 
Her outward garment was a robe, rather than a gown, of dark | TO READERS AND CORTESPONDENTS 
sloth, thrown carelessly though not ungracefully around her, _ en welcome. Her last shall appear without delay. In this scurvy condition, I humbly petition, 
r . . . . \( The poe yC. H. Fay i Xte ’ . . ‘ 

4 bound about the waist with the dried skin of a serpent. 7, oa oe ne ate = se 5 me To offer some lines to your eye; 
- a. ie led her ff The f, f this I e writer of the article entitled ‘Interesting Narrative,’ is informed that | Merry Tom by such trash, avoided the lash, 
The mante entirely concealed her figure. le face o IS TC- || his article is sufficiently well written(excepting a few misapplications of |) And if fate and you please,—so may L 


martkable object was embrowded by toil and _ exposure, | terms )to merit a place in the Monument provided the subject were unex- 


. seas . % . > le | ceptionable. If he will write agair on é subiect. with ali e F ‘ 7 
ind the singular brilliancy of her large black eyes con.) °“l gain, upon another subject, w ith alitte There is nothing you hate I’m inform’d like a cat, 


tasted strangely with her stooping figure and gray hair |. 


which denoted one whose race was nearly finished. 
She 


eue 


cas 


murmured the following to the plants as she gathered them: | 


Weed, and root, and bud of power, 
When the bright dew gems the wees, 
Ye shail yield, at midnight hour, 
Hidden charms and mysteries. 
Then shall be enrolled the leaf— 
Tien disclosed the mystic page— 
Tales of joy, tales of grief, 
The dovin of youth, the fate of age. 


Old logical was somewhat startled as the sybil placed her- i 


advaneed slowly toward the family party, stooping oc- | respondent, Lucy Seymour. Unavoidable absence from the cily pre- |) 
{ “ented -rsonal s 'rVisi F . thieh fae n i i 
conally to pluck a weed or a flower; and as she came near | Y¢"ted our personal supervision of that number, to whieh fact are attrib- It is needless to state, that the man was pardoned. 


niere attention, he may expect to see his communication published. | 
The Stars,’ and several other articles are respectfully declined. | 
|| ‘The Lonely Obelisk,’ in our last issue, was wittten by our valuable cor- 








Why! your honor’s aversion is mine; 
If puss then with one tail, can make your heart fail 
O save me from that which has nine. 


|| utable the omission of the author’s name and s yi P taste i i i 
$ pame and somewaut of tusteinthe|/ uring the reign of one of the Georges of England, a fel- 


| who had been engaged in some unlawful pursuit, was taken 
i NOTICE. | prisoner, tried and condemned to death. A short time before 
We wish to employ an active intelligent man as travelling agent, for || the day appointed for his execution, he addressed the following 
Whose services a liberal compensation will be allowed. Application | to the king. 
may be nade at the office of tie Monument, No, 2. N. Calvert St. If by |} = 
mail, the postage must be paid. || George King, to King George sends his humble petition, 
| Praying King George to pity George King’s condition, 


| arvangement of the articles of that paper. 





* : . aa  § Uy i hy n ni. st r “| Te King George to George King, will grant a long day, 
alf directly hefore him, and fixed her dazzling eyes on his, | T fi Led Mi N U WA E N T g | George King tor King George, forever will pray. 
! a ———. : o va Te = 


semingly awaiting his commands. 


. iH 
“Very well, my good woman, very well: I thought I might | 
make some inquiry of you, but it is of no consequence: you | ——.-__ > 


may £0, good woman, you may go.” 


The debator was completely awed. The object of his ad-| zs i : = 
dress paid no attention to the permission for her departure, | PuriFIcATION OF THE AIR.—Some time since, a paper fell 
P : le 1 a © >i > if . 
but turning slowly to Julia, addressed her nearly in these | into our hands, the perusal of which afforded as a degrce of | 


words: 
Folli wine where none may listen, 
Where yon sparkling fountain glistens, 
Maiden fair, if thou would’st borrow, 
Knowledge of thy joy or sorrow— 
If despair’s cold hand shall press thee 
Or the smiles of fortune bless thee. 


The fair girl immediately arose, and placing her hand in | Brotherton of this city, of a filterer, whereby common pump 
that of the sorceress, led the way to the spot she had disigna- || water may be purificd and made as elear and pleasant to the | 
ted. They were soon concealed from view by the windings | taste, as the water from a mountain spring, our thoughts re-, 
of the path. It was ‘not until they had quite disappeared | curred to the invention of Mons Morveau, a citizen of Paris! 
that old Logical recovered from the shock he had expericneed of an apparatus for the purification of the air, which we have ;, 
ia the awe-inspiring presence of the fortune-teller, but |no doubt, might be rendered of vast utility and importance. 


when his daughter had entirely vanished with the gipsey, the 


disputant was ‘himself again.’ He shouted for his servants, ' glass cylinder, with a plate of glass attached to the open end, 
rated them for admitting the hag, and bade them pursue, sc- | 
cure, and toss her in a blanket for her presumption. The do- } nected with a frame work of wood which surrounds, the cyl-| 
mesties dispersed, but their young mistress aud the stranger |inder. The platz may be screwed tight, or made partly open) 
had disappeared. They searched ineffectually through the || at pleasure by means of the screw. | 


town, but no trace of them could be discovered. Night closed 


| ° * e 
in, and they were still missing. Old Logical was nearly dis. | ced with but little trouble. A small quantity of the black 
tracted; he argued the matter in every possible light—cursed | oxyde of Manganise mixed with a portion of nitrick, and) 


divination, conjurors, witches, and his own folly. 


Poor Mis. Logical and the little Logicals could only weep. | effect desired. The mixture forms a gas in the cylinder, 
The servants pursued their search, taking excellent care to | which may be discharged in required quantitics by the eleva-| 
avoid their master, whose cane made itself minutely acquain- | tion of the glass plate. The gus, it is said, will purify the 
ted with every menial back which it encountered. ‘T'en || most infected air, and in a very short tine, render it as sweet}, 
o'clock, and no tidings of the lost child! The father had fal. | and as healthful as the winds tht nature sends us, 
len back in his chair, entirely exhausted by the violence of ; 
his passion; the mother and brothcrs were weeping beside || and in many instances, in saving lif, cannot be doubted, |, 
hit, when the door suddenly opened, and a dashing young | and if some enterprising individuel, were to take the matter 
midshipman entered, leading the blushing Julia Logical— | in hand and reduce the invention to practice, he mig!t per- 
The father more rejoiced at the return of his daughter than | haps find it as profitable to hisnsel’ as beneficial to his flow; 
astonished at the appearance of her companion, singular as men. Between thirty and forty years have elapsed since’ 
was the presence of a young man in his house, held her for | Mons Morveav, introduced his apparstas among the people! 
‘moment in his arms in speechless joy. It was but for a. of Paris, aud the hospitals and pubic mstitutions of his eoun- 
moment—the next he scized his cane, and leaped furiously | try experienced the benefits of his labors, and until this time, 


toward the intruder. 


“Who the d—are you sir?” was the courteous interroga-| vantage of many public as well as individual establish- 


tion. 


“Your daughter’s husband,” was the effective and laconic 
reply. 


completely motionless than he became at the receipt of this | English. { 


intelligence, He stood like a statue with eyes fixed and | 
hws distended. Julia went softly up to him and placing her | 
tougish face close to his, ‘Dear father, I never should have 
consented, had I not been convinced that “none but the 
brave deserve the fair.” Henry is very brave-—therefiro—| 
Wont you forgive u ?” 

Old Logical’s features relaxed and softencd. 





the ingredients required, and their preportions, as the des. 
Had old Logical like the inhabitants of the fabled city been | cription of the entire apparatus hes been extensively eircula- | 
Petrified on the spot, he could not have been rendered more | ted in the French and Spanish languages cs well us in the |, 


| 








|| George smiled, upon the receipt of the poor fellow’s prayer, 
PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. | and instantly wrote out his pardon. 





| Den en erage tye | SS 
SALTER, ponsuhesnntasiale —e 4, 1838. ! The American Monthly Magazine for July, and the South- 
ern Literary Messenger for August, have been received.— 


~ They shall be noticed next week. 














| 
| 








| pleasure, and we would that it were in our power to turn to , ‘: 

| it again, as it contained valuable information in reference to a |; DR, SHERWOOD'S DISCOVERY, 
| subject perhaps too much neglected amoung communities, the |, is 

‘purification of infected air. Having had the opportunity a | Original. 

| few days since, of examining the invention made, by Mr. 1 a 


I have been waiting to see some critical notice of Doctor 
Sherwood’s discovery, as it is set forth in his memorial to 
| Congress, but have not yet been favored with sight of any. 
' I will give a brief view of one item in that memorial, and 
thus invite the attention of scicntific men to Dr. S’s entire 
scheme. 
||'The apparatus consists, as well as we recollect of avery thick, He says that, by the aid of the magnetic ring, he has dis- 
covered the “precise position” of the magnetic poles of the 
earth, and that Captain Ross’ longitude of the north magnet- 
‘ic pole 96 deg. west, on the first day of June, 1831, was an 
| error of from 3 to 4 degrees, thus placing that pole at the 
_time of Captain Ross’ discovery, in longitude 92 or 93 deg. 
pe ae purification is simple, and may be  practi-| Then he tells Congress, in the saine memorial, that he found 
the north magnetic pole in longitude 93 deg. west, on the 
‘15th day of September, 1837, the same place which he gave 





fitted perfectly tight, and kept in its position by screws, con- | 





' it on the Ist of June, 1831. Now these things are stated by 
| him after saying that he had discovered the regular annual 
motion of said pole to be 32 min. 22 seconds. If, then, the 
north magnetic pole has an annual motion of 32 min. 26 sec. 
and Dr. S. found its position was in west longitude 92 or 93 
deg. on the Ist of June, 1831, and on the 15th of September, 
! 1837, found it to be still in longitude 93 deg., where did it 


‘travel to during the six years and three months? or what 


some other simple acid, is all that is necessary to produce the 


| 


The usefulness of such an inventicn, in preserving health, 


' was its annual motion during that period? Will his magnet- 
| ized ring and plate, twelve concentric moveable circles, trigo- 
nomcetrical tables, and books with numerous plates, solve this 
problem? 
|| Here it may he seen that the Doctor’s theory is radically 
‘defective. A glaring absurdity strikes a death blow at the 
root of his whole scheme. He fails to find the “precise posi- 
i his discovery may be practiced upon to the incalculable ad- tion” of the north magnetic pole; consequently, his tracing 
y , the line of no-variation round the globe is no more than un- 
| certain conjecture. Not only must his book, which is sterco- 
typed, be re-written, but his memorial also, and his geometer 
‘too, will have to be re-formed, before it goes to England, if it 
should be likely to tell such tales in future as that we have 
noticed above. 
| ‘There are other absurdities in the memorial of Dr. S. and 


} 





ments. 
Any one interested in the matter, might readily ascertain 


|' in the letter of his friend, which I would make some remarks 


| i j i interesting to 
ADVANTAGE OF BEING A PoET.—Many years ago the cat 0’; 9?” af SE a ne . 


nine tails, a whip with nine thongs or lashes, was the instru- || your readers. a 
ment with which the offenders in the army of England were —S— 

punished, and many a poor sufferer has quailed beneath the! Swift preached an assize sermon, and in the course of it 
blow that left nine marks upon his back. A sailor who be-|) was severe upon the lawyers for pleading against their con 
longed to one of His Majesty’s ships committed an act which | science. After dinner, a young counsel said some severe 


ene = 


Pn come, old gentleman,” cried the youth, “I will || gave offence to his superiors and he was adjudged to be tied things upon the clergy and did not doubt, were the dev.l to 
ibe to your own conditions. I'll smoke with you till || up and receive a certain number of lashes. It so happened, die, a parson might be found to preach his funeral sermon. 


‘et must be worth fifty thousand dollars, and be able to main- j fact was well known to the tar, and when bound up tight to 


t 





did his children this morning.’ 


9 . 
a's blue; and as you said theéman who possessed your daugh-}/that the commander, hated cats with a perfect hatred which ‘Yes,’ said Swift, ‘I would; and give the devil his due, as £ 
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titi nila _ } 


FRIENDSHIP. TO MAKE HOME HAPPY, 


THE BRIGHT LITTLE NEEDLE. 


BY WORDSWORTH. 


i Pee ae | ee Parnas ee : 
Life would not only be a dream, but emphatically the!) Nature is industrious in adorning her dominions: 


: 4 : i ; ‘ 3 and men 

' f Hi | dream of a shadow, were it not for the endearing com-// to whom this beauty is addressed; should fecl and obey th 
The gay belles of fashion may boast ofexceliing Poe wil te pre ee ‘riendship is as pure as) Jess t hi : nT . Wai Sig 
In waltz or cotilion—at whist or quadrille: | forts and consolations of friendship. Friendship | lesson. Let him, too, be industrious in aborning his Comain 


; | vale hic . <n etanetiine Se | er Sic ae akg er Siti 

Andseek admiration by vauntingly telling | the water which oozes through the insterstices of the rock, | in making his home, the dwelling of his wife and children 
. ‘ ill: ° wn ° ea nes 3 : 

Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill; ‘| which Time alone has been able to dissever; and as enduring not only convenient and comfortable, but pleasant. Let ia, 
But give me a fair one, in een hd nad —_ ‘as the solidity of the rock itself. The influence of Time—) as far as circumstances will admit, be industrions " = 
Thos > and its duties are dear to her he . . ene ; } ! ‘ ’ 
Wao cbouttaly soastien some rustic ditty, the rude buffetings of an ungracious world—the ever-vary-| rounding it with pleasant objects—in decorating it, Within 


While plying the needle with exquisite art— ‘ing freaks of Fortune—may effect a few cracks on the sur- _and without, with things that tend to make it agreeable ang 


The bright little needle—the swift little needle, | face of the rock, hut the substance, the foundation, wiil ever | attractive. Let industry make home the abode of neatness 
The needle directed by beauty and art. remain solid and the same. Even love itself can scarcely be and order—a place which brings satisfaction to every frmate 
Iflove have a potent, a magical token, called more pure although it is more passionate than friend-) and which in absence draws back the heart by the fond . 
A talisman ever resistless and trae— ship. The beautiful bird that floats far up in the unfathoma-  ciations of comfort and content. Let this be done, and this 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, ‘ble ether, has a kindly regard for her unfledged offspring; yet | sacred spot will become more surely the scene of cheorfe, 


A witchery certain the heart to subdue— 
°Tis this—and his armory never has furnished 
So keen and unerring, or polished a dart, 


‘after a time, when habit and vigor have strengthened the || ness and peace. Ye parents, who would have your childrey 
| nerves of the bantling, her attentive care is withdrawn, and; happy, be industrious to bring them up in the midst of a plea. 


Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnish’d, ‘and little one is left on the wide world to its own care—to) sant, a cheerful and a happy home. Waste not your tine j 
stein inalatinctainadeaiaaaiemnbaimall ; | its own guidance. The light-hearted boy that you knew in t accumulating wealth for them; but plant in their minds ani 
Be wise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration, | childhood, he with whom you always associated, he who in) souls, in the way'proposed, the seeds of virtue and piaite 
By dressing for conquest, and flirting with ali; i the fervency of your boyish glee you : 5 i 
You never, whate’er be your fortune or station, ieiiidhiiaiaiasiiaaisaitimainiie i suaeniaie one _ 


1} 


Appear half so lovely at route or at ball, \| ; a 
|| he whom the inmost recesses of your heart were made visi- || 


As gaily convened ata work-covered table, A respeetable old gentleman, whose chief sublunary desire 


; -erfully active and playing her part I secrets was contided each hope and joy || : ; 
Each el ertully active and playi 8 Z part, H ble, to whom each secrets p jo! | was to keep the noiseless tenor of his way, and always, if be 
Beginning the task with a song or a fable, || confessed,—even he perhaps may, live to cast reproach upon || 


And plying the needle with exquisite art. ;could, be happy, was once persuaded to go and sce Keay 


ne aa c a || your name and infamy upon your fair fame; for the world is!) perform Richard III. The old buck paid his seven shillings 


<= i -currents -conquering Inter- | , 
| a busy sphere, and counter-currents of all I g }and got well boxed in front. As the play proceeded, he ext 


A STORM AT SEA. lest wi ye But the bird that is true to its youngling || : . a 
; F , _ |) est will over flow. Bu young"ne’ considerably fidgetty and iaconccivably uncomfortable, |; 
Miss Martineau, in her recent book of travels, paints a storm | t)+ouoh its bricf journey of life; and the school-boy associ- | y hagetty y ortable. In 
: ; é s ‘ 4 . |, the tower scene he could stand it no longer, he blubbered 
at sea in the following colors: lates and associations which grow up and linger and live 


|| fairly out, exclaiming, “Let me out!” box keeper, let me out, 

I didn’t pay seven shillings to be made miserable, and I won't: 
give me my money back,”—“I can’t, Sir,” replied the bor 
keeper. “You can’t, you rascal! Then, alter the play, Sir; 
I won’t be made miserable.” 


“We were lying in the trough of the sea, and the rolling | throughout the toils and trials of a troubulous world—uncor- 
was tremendous. The captain wished to wear round, and put | poded by Timc—unaffected by slander,—exhibit a picture of 
out a sail, which though quite new, was instantly split to ri- | what we may rationally and safely denominate true Friexp-| 
bands, so that we had to make ourselves contented where we | sip, ‘Too few understand the meaning of the word—too | 
were. The scene was perfeetly unlike what I had imagined. few, understanding, practice it. The idea of Friendship such 
The sea was no more like water than it was like land or sky.’ 2, we believe it to beautiful, that we fear there is but little of | 
When I had heard of the ocean runing mountain high, I ‘it enjoyed in our beautiful world —Columbia Spy. li 
thought it a mere hyperbolical expression. But here the | ee | Economy is generally despised as a low virtue, tending to 
scene was of huge wandering mountains—wandering as if | One of the most popalar superstitions of past and present , make people ugenerous and selfish. This is true of avarice, 
to find a resting place—with dreary leaden vales between | times, is the belief that when a person dies of the consumption but not so of economy. The man who is economical, is lay- 
The sky seemed narrowed to a mere slip overhead, and a long | some part of the body does not decay, but lives and preys up- ing up the permanent power of being generous and useful 
drawn extent of leaden waters, seemed to measure a thousand | on the relatives of the deceased, until they one after another,) He who thoughtlessly gives away ten dollars, when he owes 
miles; and these were crested by most exquisite shades of blue | fall victims to the same disease. The only remedy which the a hundred more than he can pay, deserves no praise; he 
and green where the foam was about to break. The heavens || superstition points out for the preservation of the death-strick-| obeys a sudden impulse more like instinct than reason; it 
seemed rocking thcir masses of torn clouds, keeping time | en, is to dig up the decaying body and burn the undecaying | would be real charity to check this fellow, because the good 
with the billows to the solemn music of the winds; the most | part. he does may be donbtful, while the injury he does his family 
swelling and mournful music I ever listened to. The delight | The Norway (Maine) Republican gives us a circumstance | and creditors is certain. True economy is a careful treasure 
of the hour I shall not forget; it was the only new scene I | of this kind which actually occurred ina town near that! inthe service of benevolence, and when they are united, res 
had ever beheld, that 1 had totally and unsuspectingly failed | place a week or two since. Of the members of a family all  pectability, prosperity, and peace, will follow. 
to imagine.” had died but one, of consumption—and that one was appear- || 





ECONOMY. 


i}ently to follow them.—Determined to live a while longer if) One day last week, as a gentleman was passing along 
LIGHT. g along 


TI —" mr wd with a he could, he collected his neighbors together, procceded to the || High street, he saw a school boy with a satchel on his back, 
vere are two ideas genera‘ly connected with the word | grave yard, dug up the dead bodies, some of which had lain | jookine wis ; als at 
“light” in the Scriptures, when used in a spiritual sense: one’) for he or ten years, and with a sharp knife cut them up, to sage ote ai Gates no oe 
primary idea, knowledge, because light shows us things as | find some part where the work of decay had not yet com-) are in the etitien sialic en ale ial ins oath, a 
they are; and then a secondary idea, joy, because a right menced, Having, as they thought, sneceeded, (men will éhink vimok 
knowledge of spiritual things imparts joy. When, therefore, we | almost any thing when their superstitions feelings are fairly 

are told that there is light in heaven, that God dwells in ‘up,) after mangling some half dozen dead bodies, a fire was | 
light there, that the inheritance of the saints there is an inhe- \ ,indled, the looked for slices pleccd upon it, and the whole 

ritance in light, we are to understand that heaven is a word of | consumed, the sick man standing in the smoke. The man} 
knowledge as gives rise to pleasure and joy; that we shall ghinks himself cused. If this faith will save him, it is well | ™ 
not lose our character as intellectual beings there; that enough; but we believe very few would have faith to stand Bank,” when one drew a wallet from. his pocket, and suid: 


' 
| 
a cieleneeees | 
\ 
| 





I hope you are in the dative case.’ the boy got a sixpence for 
his quickness.— English paper. 


SHAKSPEARE MODERNIZED, 


the 


Two loafers were spouting the other day, in front of “ 





our minds and undersiandings will go with us to heaven, and | uch a fumigation. He ought to live a thousand years. “He who steals my purse, steals trash.” “Yes,” replied 7 
be called into exercise in heaven, and have every thing brought eee , other, “and he who filches from you your good name, takes 
before them that can expand, and delight them. Here ov EARLY DEATH. || from you what you never had!” 

earth the Christian is not a creature of mere feelings and It is at alltimes full of awe; but when the friend cut down |! ee 

sensations, of joys coming he knows not whence nor how; hej, young, in the very dawn of morning or life, it carries with | THE WORK-BASKET OF A youNG LADY, 1796. 

is not a mystic or enthusiast; he is a sober minded, rational it something of that feeling of disappointment which irritates i A pair of gloves—a dozen rings, 


man, more so in his religion, horhaps, than in any thing el<e | our regrets by our thinking what the deceased might have | Some tape to mend her apron string; 
In heaven he will rise higher still in spiritual understanding, | jeen had he been spared. The old, when they die, have run | 4 
He will comprehend the happiness that fills him. It will all. their course: their work is done; their cup of good or evil | In which was found a billet-doux; 
flow from knowledge received by an active. vigorous wnder- has been filled and emtied; their whole history is known; and 


ae 1 hol : An empty purse—a ball of cotton, 
standing into a clear, holy, and enlarged mind. But whence nothing remained for hope had they been shared. But in an|| Nor must the stockings be forgotten, 


is this knowledge to come? The next tells us. It traces it, early death, so much is left for the imagination; and we || A pretty bow to grace the foot 
observe, to the glorified Jesus as its source. God in Christ, it picture to ourselves what the young would have been had he | The border Ge « petticoat ; 
says, and in Christ as the Son of man, is the author of it.’ not died; and we decorate his image with all the flowers o || In whieb was wrapp'd oh! poor commander, 
“Christ the light of heaven.” _ hope, which are ever of the fairest and the best when they are |: The story of great danabiion 
scattered by the hand of affection—Mrs. Bray. {i 


A tucker for her breast of snow, 


{ Some pins, and flowers to deck her hair, 
| | A gilded book of ‘Common Prayer;’ 

As the vexations which men receive from their children || HONESTY. | To shew her feelings blithe and bonny, 
hasten the approach of age, and double the force of years, so.| Whit is to be prized above honesty? It is the clerk’s|| The leaf turn’d down at ‘Matrimony.’ 
the comforts which they reap from them are balin to all |! highest recommendation, the trader’s surest guarantee of | A needle box—a nodding plume, 

other sorrows, and disappoint the injuries of time. Parents | business; the merchant's best endorser, the clergyman’s most| A little box of sweet perfuine; 

repeat in their offspring, and their esteem for them is so near | shining virtue. Coie what will—hard times or good sick- | A stock of ribbons great and small, 
that they feel all sufferings, and taste all enjoyments, as — or health, life or death, his character is safe. He courts A ticket for the next Race-dall; 
much as if they regarded their own proper persons.—Plu- || the strictest scrutiny, and always shines the better for a good A half-made cap of figured gauze, 


tarch. | rubbing. With fifty small et ceteras. 
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